THE    LINCOLN-DOUGLAS    DEBATES

conservative principle* where others advocated
abolitionism. His answers go as far as he can to
reassure central and southern Illinois, but his
bold statement of his immediate programme in
relation to the Territories and of his ultimate
goal of a free Union must necessarily confirm
the extreme pro-slavery men in their hostility
to him. That was inevitable. No honest man
could expect otherwise.

So far Douglas had had his turn at interroga-
tion. At Freeport Lincoln, having answered
Douglas's questions, now put to Douglas four
questions addressed particularly to the doctrine
of popular sovereignty. This is the second aspect
of the debates to which attention must be given.
One of the four questions was:

'Can the people of a United States Territory,
in any lawful way, against the wish of any citi-
zen of the United States, exclude slavery from its
limits prior to the formation of a state con-
stitution?'

This was a difficult question for Douglas. If
he said that the people of a Territory could not
exclude slavery, he was accepting the Dred Scott
decision; he was admitting that popular
sovereignty was valueless and he was giving
away to the Republicans and to Lincoln the
whole case he had built up in favour of popular
sovereignty as a means by which in practice the
North could prevent the extension of slavery.
If he said that the people of a Territory could
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